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Peter Penguin Talking 


“The July sun, Oscar,” I remarked one day, 
“seems to be making the Story Paraders think of 
woods and water. Every day I get letters ‘I am 
going to Pine Ridge Camp or Beach Wood or 
Lake Oloquoquahoochie or worse.’ Now why is that?” 

“Why? It’s like this.” Oscar took a deep dive and stood on his nose 
with his tail wiggling just above water. “Fun—just fun—camps are.” 

“Then let’s have one. Could it be an iceberg camp, Oscar?” 

“NO! See here, do you know how many ice cubes it takes to make an 
iceberg? As it is, the editors let you have nearly all the cubes in the elec- 
tric refrigerator to keep you cool. For an iceberg, one would need 
millions of refrigerators working day and night.” 

“I wouldn’t like them to work at night, Oscar, so we will give that 
up; but it must be a wet camp, very wet. And we will have only animals 
that like the wet—turtles, pelicans, frogs.” 

So one night we packed a lunch and slipped down the harbor, round 
Sandy Hook and off down the coast. Finally, we found a good deep 
bay with all the conveniences. Next day we hung out a sign 
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From the first, it was popular, and we had more creatures wanting 
to come than there was room for—crabs, ducks, otters, turtles, sea 
gulls, muskrats. We got a capybara for director. If you will look at a 
picture of one, you will see why—a strong swimmer and an animal no 
one would care to contradict. 

There was a little trouble about sleeping arrangements at the start. 
You see some of the animals wanted to sleep at night and some in the 
day time. That would have been all right with the director who likes to 
sleep both times only the frog camp made so much noise. 

After about a week of listening to frogs croaking all night, the old 
capybara waddled down to Frog Cottage one day and he said to the 
biggest frog, “Great Frog, that is a fine voice you have.” 

“Thank you,” said the frog. “I’m not really in good form just now 
but when I have practiced a few weeks, it will not be bad.” 








“And your friends here have some fine voices.” 

“Well, six of them made the All State Frog Band this year.” 

“How do you think it happens that you and your cousins sing so 
fine? Could you teach it?” 

“No, I don’t think I could. It’s just something that’s in you.” 

“Just something that’s in you, eh?” The capybara looked at the frog 
thoughtfully. “And if what is in you, was in me—hmmm!—or that and 
more—” Now a capybara has a great big stomach that could hold three 
dozen frogs, so the young frog began to look nervous. 

“Well,” said the capybara sighing. “It’s an idea. Some night I may 
not be able to resist; though, of course, we should be sorry to lose such 
good jumpers before we hold our track meet.” And off walked old 
capybara. 

Since then no frog has uttered a sound after 9 P.M. 

Next month I will tell you how the track meet turns out but just now 
I want to suggest that you get acquainted with some animals this sum- 
mer in the country or at the city zoo. 

Some authors just like to sit and study their characters and imagine 
what they must be saying to each other. That can be fun. That must 
have been how Paul Walker wrote Peter Panpa, which tells about a 
panda that any one would love—you just couldn’t help it. 

Then there are boys and girls of more scientific turn of mind who 
like to study the real facts of animal life and make photographs and keep 
notes on their habits. They will find these books useful. 


A-Hiking We Will Go. Jack Van Coevering. Crowell. $2.50 
The Tale of the Bullfrog. Henry B. Kane. Knopf. $1.25 

Let’s Go to the Seashore. Harriet Huntington, Doubleday. $2.00 
Insects and Their Stories. Hoogstraal. Crowell. $2.00 

The Reptile Book. Albert Whitman Co. $ .50 

What’s in the Sky. Miriam B. Dunham. Oxford. $1.00 


If you want to begin learning about the stars, the last is a fine book to 
start with, It explains things so clearly. Peter Penguin, % Story Parape, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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THEY COULD HARDLY BELIEVE THAT OAKLANDS WAS THEIRS 
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The Mitchells risk everything 
to buy Oaklands where queer 
accidents are always happening 


BAD LUCK PLANTATION 


By ExizaBetH CoatswortH 
Illustrated by Ellis Credle 


Part ONE 


Arter the flood, Jed Mitchell and his mother never again 
really lived in their old house. They were still clearing it and 
getting it back into shape when word began to be spread that 
Oaklands, a plantation five or six miles away, was for sale. The 
owner, a Mr. Bart, had broken his leg early in the flood. He was 
a city man who had bought the plantation about five years 
earlier, when he retired from business, and people said that he 
had lost money on it every year since. 

“What a pity,” Mrs. Mitchell remarked that evening, as their 
Negro cook, Mollie, set supper on the table. “I’ve passed the 
place a dozen times on the way to town and the land is good. 
The hotise seems very pretty, back among the oaks. But some- 
how no one seems to stay there long.” 

“Maybe the bosses have all been city folks,” Jed suggested. 

“Maybe,” agreed his mother. 

Jed, looking up, caught a peculiar expression on Mollie’s face. 
He couldn’t understand it, and soon forgot about it. He would 
have forgotten about Oaklands, too, but the storekeeper was 
talking of it to another man when he went down to the Corners 
for coffee and sugar that evening. 

“Wonder who'll try their hand at it now?” the other man 
was saying. 
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Mr. Denniken, the storekeeper, saw Jed just then coming 
through the door. 

“Why don’t you buy Oaklands, Jed?” he asked. 

Jed grinned and said nothing. He knew that Mr. Denniken 
was only teasing him. But that night as he lay in bed the ques- 
tion kept running through his head. “Why don’t you buy 
Oaklands, Jed?” 

Most of that night Jed lay awake going over his impressions. 
The place itself was all right, or so it seemed to him. His dreams 
began to build themselves up. Now was the time to act, now 
after the flood, now when a big place was going cheap. 

In the morning he spoke to his mother about it. 

“But we have only a thousand dollars,” she said, looking at 
him in astonishment. 

“We could pay that down,” Jed said, “and then we could 
pay off our debt every year. This year every one says we ought 
to have a record crop. You and I would take charge. We'd get 
things done. There’ll never be such another chance.” 

“If we failed, we wouldn’t have the thousand dollars any 
more,” his mother objected. “Then if you were sick or any- 
thing—” 

Mrs. Mitchell left the sentence unfinished. But Jed took up 
the discussion eagerly. 

“We have to take some chances, Mother!” he cried. “You’d 
help me. You know how to manage things. Together we’d do 
it. We wouldn’t be poor folks any more.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Mitchell. “Perhaps you're right. It’s for 
you to decide.” 

Monday Jed borrowed a buggy from the Graham’s over- 
seer, Mr. Tilton, and the Mitchells dressed for town. Their 
clothes were old and mended. Mrs. Mitchell’s gloves were white 
at the seams and Jed had grown so fast that his unaccustomed 
shoes hurt his feet. They drove first to Oaklands and Mrs. 
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Mitchell looked at everything. She even got out, and, taking 
off her gloves, let a handful of earth run through her fingers. 

“It’s good,” she said. “And I Jove the house, though that 
isn’t what matters. I don’t understand why people should lose 
money here.” 

They drove on to town then and put up at a small hotel. 
Mrs. Mitchell went to see her lawyer that same afternoon. 
Within twenty-four hours, he had arranged for them to pay a 
thousand dollars down and assume a mortgage of twenty-four 
thousand. 

“It’s giving it away,” he told the Mitchells. It was very little 
for a fine plantation like Oaklands. But twenty-four thousand 
dollars was a very large debt for two people who would not 
have a cent in the world. 

Mrs. Mitchell and Jed looked at each other and nodded. Now 
that it had happened they were terrified. They signed the 
papers making over their little bank account, agreeing to a high 
interest on the debt. They were practically renting the place, 
not buying it, but every cent they could earn for paying off 
the debt would make it more theirs. This ought to be a good 
year, with the new silt left on the soil by the flood. If they 
worked hard, and all went well, they might make nine or ten 
thousand dollars in a single season. Some plantations made that 
much. But there must be no mistakes, or they would be ruined. 

As they passed Oaklands on their way home, they could 
hardly believe it was now theirs—these broad acres, the white- 
pillared house among its gardens and out-buildings, these fine 
young mules watching them with no idea that it was their new 
masters who were going by. 

The Negroes, too, who clustered about the cabins, little 
guessed that the boy driving by with his mother along the road 
was anything to them. They did not know that the Mitchells 
were looking at them with breathless interest. 
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“I can’t make out what’s wrong about those people,” Mrs. | 
Mitchell said when the last cabin lay behind them. “What is it, 
Jed? It worries me.” 
“They act like they’ve given up.” Jed worked it out slowly. 
“Maybe they just need some one on the place who really takes 
an interest.” 
“I hope so,” Mrs. Mitchell answered. “But it doesn’t seem 


yb, 





THE CHILDREN LOOKED A LITTLE FRIGHTENED 


like Negroes to be so quiet. None of the children were playing, 
the way they usually are. I wonder why?” 

The darkness was coming on. The horse was growing tired 
and trotted slowly. All the excitement which the Mitchells had 
felt in town was leaving them now. They sat in silence, side by 
side, each one trying not to let the other know how uncertain 


he felt. 


Mollie had heard the horse turn in at the gate and was wait- 
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ing for them at the old house, holding up the lamp at the door. 

Mrs. Mitchell spoke with attempted cheerfulness from the 
dark. “Well, Mollie,” she said as she climbed out of the buggy. 
“What do you think? We’ve bought Oaklands!” 

The Negro woman put down the lamp and began to cry, 
covering her face with her apron. 

“Oh Lawsy! Lawsy!” she moaned, “you all ain’t gone and 
bought Bad Luck Plantation? Not Bad Luck! Say you all ain’t 
bought Bad Luck Plantation. Please say you all ain’t agoing 
there!” 

In spite of Mollie’s tears and warnings, the Mitchells moved 
to Oaklands on a fine sunny day, taking their things in a wagon 
drawn by two of their new mules. It was a good-feeling day, 
not too hot, and the load looked very jaunty covered with two 
old red-and-white chariot-wheel quilts, Jed thought. 

A good deal of their old furniture, half-spoiled by the flood, 
and most of the kitchen things they left with Drusius and Mollie 
who were staying on in their cabin. 

“There'll be a woman to cook for you,” Mollie said. “I hates 
to leave you, Miss Louisy, but I’s scairt of Bad Luck Planta- 
tion.” 

“What are you scared about, Mollie?” Jed asked. 

But Mollie only shook her turbaned head. “Sometimes it’s 
one thing, sometimes it’s ’tother. You can’t tell till it happens, 
honey.” 

“Well, I’m not scared, Mollie!” Jed cried, trying to sound 
cheerful, but it was discouraging to hear her talk. 

Mrs. Mitchell took all her hens, because they were like mem- 
bers of the family. Jed drove his mother in the buggy, using 
one of their two or three new horses. This one was a gray 
named Dick. From his gait in harness Jed was sure he was a 
walking horse, and could scarcely wait till he had a saddle 
across his back and could ride him at that easy swift walk 
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across the fields, keeping an eye on all the work going on. 

As they came on the Oaklands property, the people stood at 
their gates to watch them pass. They smiled at the Mitchells, 
but their smiles were heavy and without any pleasure in them. 
When a dog barked his master kicked him. The children looked 


a little frightened. No one had planted flowers in the cabin 
dooryards. 


At the big house all was confusion. Several women were at 
work trying to clean the rooms and get them in order, but they 
seemed to spend a good share of their time whispering darkly 
together. Jed liked Rose, the new cook. She had a kind face and 
ran out to help Mrs. Mitchell from the buggy. 

They moved all their things to the second floor where the 
rooms were more in order, as they had never been under water. 
It was wonderful to know that all these grand mirrors and dress- 
ing tables and beds with carved posts were theirs—if they 
could keep them. Mrs. Mitchell and Jed each chose a room, and 
put their things away in it. Jed felt ashamed at having so little 
to hang up in the big mahogany wardrobe. He could hear his 
mother singing as she moved about in her new room. 

He had always known she was a capable woman but he ad- 
mired her again when he saw how well she went about super- 
intending the cleaning of the downstairs. She sent for some 
men to take out the rugs and beat them; she had the women 
mopping the floors and the men polishing them, and others 
cleaning the windows. The stove was covered with kettles of 
hot water and even the outdoor kettle was boiling over its fire. 
The curtains were down in no time; women were washing them 
in the wash house. The flood had only reached a height of a 
foot or two above the floor and had not stood long, so most of 
the furniture could be saved. 

“But the wall papers, Jed!” she exclaimed when she saw him 
watching her from a door. “They’re hopeless. We'll just have 
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to strip them off the wall and have the plaster white-washed. 
It will look cool and nice until we can afford to put on new 
papers.” 

Already she was having the bedraggled paper stripped down 
from the walls. 

“Why, look,” she called later to Jed. “Here’s something 
written in pencil.” 

Jed joined his mother. The writing on the plaster where the 
paper had been taken off was clear and fine, with sloping letters. 

“January 2, 1856. Today I bring my dear wife to our new 
home. We were married yesterday. John Calder.” And after 
his name was written in another hand, “(Helen Mawitt Calder,” 
followed by a mark so small that one had to look twice to see 
that someone had drawn a tiny heart after her name. 

“Oh, I’m glad to think that people were happy here,” Mrs. 
Mitcheli said. “Somehow—”. She didn’t finish the sentence. 
Jed thought to himself, “They didn’t live here very long. The 


lawyer said the war ruined them,” but out loud he agreed. 
y 8 





THE WOMEN WHISPERED DARKLY TO EACH OTHER 
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They were so busy and the stove was so covered with kettles 
and pans heating water that they had only a cold lunch at noon, 
eaten on the gallery, whose pillars had been given a first rough 
cleaning. But that evening they ate in the dining room. It was 
not cool, but Mrs. Mitchell had ordered a small fire on the 
hearth to help dry out the house, and had put on a fresh dress. 
Jed too wore shoes and stockings which he had bought in town 
as necessary to his new position, and there was a big bowl of 
flowers in the middle of the table and another on the mantel. 
They felt very tired but quite festive when they sat down to 
dinner. 

Rose was a good cook. And although she was on her dignity 
with a new master and mistress, Jed liked her face, too. She 
wore a blue handkerchief on her head and big gold loops in 
her ears, but she seemed a very solemn woman. She never smiled 
and when she looked at the Mitchells, she looked worried. It 
was hard to keep excited when Rose was watching you as if 
she pitied you and your excitement too. 

They went to bed early that evening and slept all night. The 
next morning, as Jed was brushing his hair, he saw in the mirror 
a Negro woman’s face reflected with his own. She was standing 
back of him, near the open door of the room, and looking at 
him as though waiting for something. He couldn’t remember 
her face among the women about the house yesterday, for she 
seemed older, with a white bandanna and a long flowered dress, 
which were a little different from anything he had ever seen 
before. 

“I suppose she wants to ask about something,” he thought, 
finishing the last few brushes at his rebellious hair. But when he 
turned, she was no longer there. 

That seemed a little funny, but it did not surprise him much. 

“She probably thought she’d better wait for me downstairs,” 
he explained to himself, and forgot about the matter until after 
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WHEN HE TURNED SHE WAS NO LONGER THERE 


breakfast. Then he happened to remember his visitor and went 
out into the kitchen. 

“Rose,” he said, “did any one come to see me this morning, 
an old woman in a flowered dress?” 

Rose gave him a very curious look, and said nothing. She only 
shook her head and began humming to herself as she turned 
back to clatter the pots and pans on the stove. Jed stood a 
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moment in the door wanting to ask a little more about who the 
old woman might be, but seeing nothing but Rose’s back, bust- 
ling about, he went off. 

“Everything’s queer around here,” he thought. “No one acts 
the way they do other places.” 

This was a thought which occurred to him again and again 
during the next few days. He talked to all the men on the place. 
They said little, did not seem to complain, but they were a 
hopeless lot. 

“Yessir, boss, I’spose we might’s well,” was the nearest any 
of them would come to enthusiasm. When one of the best mules 
stepped into a hole and broke its leg and had to be shot, every 
one accepted the fact as though such a thing happened every 
day. 

“She’s begun again,” one of the men muttered to another. 

Jed, standing beside the dead mule, heard the remark. 

“Who's begun again?” he demanded, but the men looked at 
him stupidly. 

“What you mean, boss?” the Negro who had spoken asked. 

“You said ‘she’s begun again’,” Jed repeated. “What did 
you mean?” 

“I never say that, boss,” the fellow maintained. “Did I, Sore 
Heel? You didn’t hear me say that.” 

“He never say that, boss,” agreed Sore Heel. 

Everywhere Jed met the same heavy secrecy about him. No 
one would tell him anything. It was not that his new tenants dis- 
liked him, he felt, but they were afraid of something or of 
somebody. 


(This is Part One of a three-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
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THE SIDEWALKS OF BROOKLYN 


By Marcaret K. Sorrer 


Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard 


T wENTY-FIVE years ago, I was nine years old, and I lived on a 
wonderful block in Brooklyn. Although many of us had back- 
yards, we played on the street, mostly. There was hardly any 
traffic, and we could run back and forth across the road with- 
out fear. As a matter of fact, most of our running games were 
played on both sides of the street and in the road as well. 

We played tag with bases far apart, and sitting tag, and 
Chinese tag. These are still played by boys and girls. But do you 
know Old Mother Witch, and Wolf, Are You Ready? Let me 
tell you about them. 

First, we took a long time counting out, to see who was It. 
I remember some of the verses we used to say. Eenie, meenie, 
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minie, mo is still popular, but we drew it out much longer than 


it was supposed to be. We added 


Uggala buggala boo, 
Out goes y-o-u. 
A half a peach, a half a plum, 
A half a piece of chewing gum. 
Here comes the cat, 
Here comes the rat, 
Here comes the man 
with the big straw hat. 





Because of the war, we had some nasty things to say about 
the Kaiser. I remember these two: 


- Eenie, meenie, minie, mo, 


ar ==} r Catch the Kaiser by the toe, 
p- ” If he hollers, let him say, 
” “T surrender to the U.S. A.” 


x C7 ty ey and 
Hip, hip, hip, 
The Kaiser has the grippe. 


Why, why, why? 
Because he has to die. 
When, when, when? 
At half past ten. 


Another one we liked was: 


As I went up the apple tree, 





= S All the apples fell on me. 
— AaB = FA) = Bake a pudding, bake a pie, 
—_ a Did you ever tell a lie? 
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The person tapped at the word “lie” had to answer. Then the 
counter continued: 


Oh, yes you did, 

You know you did. 

You broke your mother’s coffee lid. 
She whipped you up, 

She whipped you down, 

She whipped you all around the town. 





So far, I have given you verses that have little stories in them. 
But often, our counting chants were nothing but funny sylla- 
bles. Take this one, for instance: 


Ibbidy, bibbidy, bibbidy, sash, 
Ibbidy, bibbidy, vanilla. 
Dictionary, 

Down the ferry, 

Hum drum, American gun, 
Eighteen hundred ninety one. 


There are some real words in 
that one, but what do you think of 


On, gron, gray, 

Kotza lomma zay. 
Lomma zee, lomma zoe, 
Lomma isha tisha santimo 


Ongry kokry, 
On gron gray. 





Now let us get back to the running games. If we were playing 
Old Mother Witch, the one who was It got a stick and started 
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hobbling along the street while the rest of us followed in a 
pack, first at a distance, and then getting closer and shouting, 


Old Mother Witch, 
Picked up a stitch, 

Picked up a penny, 

And thought she was rich. 


On and on hobbled the witch, and closer and closer came the 
pack, repeating the rhyme over and over, until one of us reached 
out and tapped the witch. We all screamed, turned and ran 
with the witch at our heels. The one whom the witch caught 
became It and the game started all over again. 

For Wolf, Are You Ready, we all formed a line. The one 
who was It stood at the base. We marched around in a circle, 
saying: 

The clock strikes one, 
The wolf isn’t here. 
The clock strikes two, 
The wolf isn’t here. 


And so on until 


The clock strikes twelve, 
The wolf is here. 


Then we all asked: “Wolf, are you ready?” The wolf an- 
swered: “I’m putting on my socks.” We continued asking, 
“Wolf, are you ready?” and the wolf kept us informed about 
the progress of his dressing—washing, combing his hair, etc..— 
until suddenly the awaited answer came, “I’ve got my strap 
to beat you!” Then we ran and the wolf after us, until he tagged 
somebody whom he beat with his strap (make-believe, of 
course). This person became the next wolf. 


(To be continued next month) 
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FLORIDA ADVENTURE 


By Mary Tarver CARROLL 
Illustrated by Hilda Richman 


Frorence, Helen and Jack Bradley followed the guide over 
Fort Marion at St. Augustine, Florida. With the other tourists 
they tramped across the inside parade grounds, gazed up at the 
ramparts, and shivered in the dungeon where Osceola, the In- 
dian chieftain, had been imprisoned. It was all interesting but 
the brother and two sisters went back to the Curio Room to 
stand before the great, gaping fireplace. The guide had said 
this was a Wishing Chimney—and wishes made there came 
true. 

“What did you wish, Helen?” Florence asked, as they hur- 
ried outside the thick, grey walls of the old Spanish fort. 

“I wished to see the Seminoles who live in the Everglades. 
What did you wish?” 

“I wished for a real party, at night, on my birthday next 
month,” Florence replied, as the three ran through the grounds 
to the car where Aunt Linda and Uncle Ted were waiting. 

“Well, for crying out loud!” Jack spoke disgustedly. “Of 
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course, you'll see the Seminoles, Helen. Uncle Ted says they 
often come into Miami. And, Florence, you know you can 
coax Mother to have the kind of party you want. The guide 
said each could make but one wish—and that was all you two 
could think up!” 

“All right, Smarty,” Florence tossed back her yellow hair, 
“what did you wish?” 

“[’m not telling,” Jack marched ahead, “but it’s nothing so 
silly as you two wished for.” 

They climbed in the car and Uncle Ted drove back to the 
Hotel Ponce de Leon. After lunch, when Uncle Ted and Aunt 
Linda went for a round of golf, Jack and the girls decided they 
wanted to go out to Anastasia Island. 

They left the hotel patio, hurried through the narrow, un- 
even streets, dodged across the Boulevard, then down to the 
Bay front. They saw fishing boats, ranged in rows, and trim 
yachts anchored further out. Far down the beach was a heron, 
standing on. one foot, so still they were not sure he was alive. 
Jack left the girls to speak to a group of lounging boatmen. 

“They say they are too busy to take us,” he reported to his 
sisters, “but they don’t look it.” Jack walked to the end of the 
dock where a man in dingy overalls crouched in a small boat. 

“Will you take us out to Anastasia Island?” Jack asked. 

The man turned, holding a screw-driver. “Why do you want 
to go there?” he drawled. 

“I want to see where they first quarried the coquina rock,” 
Jack explained. 

“That’s nothing but a dug-out place, but if you’d like to go, 
I'll take you when I get through tinkering.” 

“See here,” the boy told his sisters, “this fellow’s boat is so 
shabby and dirty, you girls had better stay here.” 

“We're going if you do, Jack Bradley,” Florence retorted. 

“But I have to look out for you,” he protested. Then 
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he called to the boatman, “Do you have any life preservers?” 

“What's the matter, young fellow, scared of water?” 

“You bet I’m not!” Jack was indignant. “I won the swim- 
ming award at Scout Camp last summer! It’s these girls.” 

“There are the belts,” a brown finger pointed at one end of 
the boat where dirty life belts were jumbled with a coil of rope 
and some gunny-sacking. Suddenly the motor started. 





“Get aboard,” the man called, “if you’re wanting to go.” 

Jack jumped on and his sisters followed, all giggling as the 
skiff dipped and wabbled. The man turned the boat and headed 
across Matanzas Bay. It was a perfect Florida February day 
with not a cloud in all the blue sky. 

Florence tightened the blue ribbon that kept her hair out of 
her eyes. Helen tied a green handkerchief around her neck. 

“Fishing is not very good here, is it?” Jack shouted to make 
himself heard above the noise of the motor. 

“Tt’s fair,” the man said, “for blue fish and trout.” 
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“I mean tarpon and sail-fish,” Jack said. 

“Not in the Bay. There are sharks around, more this year 
than common,” the man laughed. “I reckon you’re not wanting 
to catch any of those!” 

“I’m going deep-sea fishing when we get to Miami,” said 
Jack. 

“Maybe you'll haul in a whopper,” the man grinned. 

They looked back. The town already seemed a long way off. 
Fort Marion, so big and grim when they were in it, was grow- 
ing smaller every moment. They were gliding along smoothly 
when suddenly the motor sputtered, stopped, started, and 
stopped again. 

““What’s the matter?” Helen asked. 

“The motor is acting up,” the man fumbled with his tools. 
“Tl have to work on it.” 

“Maybe I can help,” Jack offered. 

“Keep your hands off, Buddy,” the man grumbled. 

Jack stuck his hands in his pockets and whistled. 

The sunshine was warm but there was a little chill in the 
breeze. Fishing boats passed, but none came close, and all of 
them seemed going away from St. Augustine. After a while, 
rocking there on the blue water grew tiresome. 

Florence started a song—then they sang all the songs they 
knew. Jack told all the jokes he could remember. They made 
plans for the remainder of their trip, even talked about what 
they would do when they got back home. The man tinkered on. 

“Look here,” Jack spoke to the man, “isn’t there some way 
we can get back to St. Augustine?” 

The boatman straightened, squinted at the sun. “I can get the 
motor fixed but I don’t know how long it'll take.” Reluctantly 
he dug some battered oars from the bottom of the boat. “Maybe 
we'd better try these. If we row to Anastasia, I can get some- 
body to take us back.” 
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He handed Jack two of the oars, showed him where to sit, 
then he took the other pair. Slowly the boat began to move. 

“Oh, the difference between oars and a motor,” Helen said. 

“Better be thankful we’ve got oars,” Jack panted, pulling 
hard, the muscles straining in his back and legs. 

“My feet are wet!” Florence cried suddenly, looking down at 
her white sandals. 

“So are mine!” echoed Helen. 

The man jerked in his oars, dropped on his knees. Water was 
sloshing in the bottom of the boat. 

“She’s sprung a leak!” he yelled. “Get on the life belts— 
quick!” 

Jack pulled in his oars, grabbed up the gunny-sacking, 
crawled to the man. “Stick this in the hole!” 

Hastily the boatman made a wad of the sacking and the rags 
he’d been using on the motor. “T’ll hold her till you get on the 
belts.” He bent over the crack. “She’s opening up—hurry!” 

Jack jerked the life preservers from the rope and the oil 
cans. Helen clung to Florence. 

“Oh, Jack,” Florence whispered, as she helped him adjust 
the belt on the shaking Helen. 

Helen’s teeth chattered, but she tried to fasten the belt on her 
sister. Both girls pulled one over Jack’s shoulders, tied it snugly 
under his arms. 

“Here’s yours,” Jack tossed the last life preserver to the man. 

“You hold this, Buddy,” the man said, “till I get off my shoes. 
Then we've got to jump—she’s going down!” 

Jack pressed both hands hard on the stop-gap. The water 
pushed against his fingers like a giant. 

“Too far to swim to Anastasia,” the man talked fast. “Too 
many sharks around—and the oil from the boat will call ’em. 
Try for that sand-bar.” He pointed to a white strip. “Let her 
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They were all in the water. It was cold and the shock hurt. 
They floated several minutes and paddled in circles. 

“I see sharks,” the man cried, treading water. “They’re 
poking up their white bellies. Swim fast!” 

Helen was sobbing. 

“Stop it!” Jack ordered. “You can’t cry now. You've got to 
swim! Come on, I’ll race you and Florence to land!” 

“Tll look after her, Buddy,” the man promised. “Beat it!” 

With Florence close behind, Jack swam with strong strokes 
but his heart was hammering. Any moment the horrible sharks 
might dart under them, snap off an arm or a leg. The sandy 
strip was farther than it looked, but at last the water grew 
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shallower, the waves slapped harder. His feet touched bottom. 
He caught Florence’s hand and they struggled through the 
small breakers. Florence stumbled, then lay down on the white 
sand. 

Jack dashed the salt water from his eyes and looked back. 
Helen and the man were far out and did not seem to be moving. 
Jack ran back to the water, plunged in, swam to them. 

Helen was trying to swim but the man, who was groaning, 
held her belt. 

“Shark got me,” he moaned. “Feels like my left foot’s off— 
I’m weak—” 

Jack’s stomach went cold, but he snatched his sister. 

“Tl be back to help you,” he said. “Grab my shoulder, 
Helen—hold tight.” He set his teeth, swam hard. He must get 
Helen on the beach! Again he struggled through the shallows, 
pulled in the gasping girl. She fell beside Florence. 

The boy wanted to lie down too, on that sand that looked 
like sugar. He couldn’t swim any more! His arms and legs 
ached, his eyes stung. His sisters were safe—he just couldn’t 
go back out there! If he went back be might drown—or a shark 
might get him! But the man was hurt and could not save him- 
self. 

The boy stumbled through the little slapping waves, drew a 
deep breath and made himself swim back. The man looked 
queer. 

“Come on,” Jack cried, “I'll tow you!” He caught the groan- 
ing fellow’s arm and once more made a struggle for the beach. 
It was hard going. Every breath hurt. The man didn’t help and, 
even after they reached the shallow water, Jack feared they 
couldn’t make it—but, with one last hard pull, they were 
through! 

The boatman fell at the water’s edge and Jack fell, too. He 
lay there breathing hard, until his heart stopped hammering. 
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Then he wiggled, turned over, sat up. There was a dark streak 
on the white sand—it came from the man’s foot. Jack felt sick— 
but he crawled closer. | 

“Your foot’s not off,” he gasped, shaking the man’s shoulder. 
“You cut it on a shell or something. It’s bleeding bad but it’s not 
off!” 

“Hurts—,” the man muttered, opening his eyes. “Sharks 
scared me, I reckon.” His eyes shut again. 

Blood was streaming from his cut foot and Jack was worried. 
He crawled over to the girls, jerked off Florence’s blue ribbon. 
It was wet but maybe it would tie. He pulled his jack-knife 
from his soggy pocket and managed to make a tourniquet with 
the ribbon. Binding it around the man’s ankle, using the knife 
for a screw, he stopped the bleeding. 

Then Jack lay back on the sand. It felt soft and clean and the 
sunshine was warm. His clothes were drying fast. He wiggled 
—they must try to get back to St. Augustine. Uncle Ted and 
Aunt Linda would be troubled about them. He pulled himself 
to his knees. Nothing to see but sand. He looked out on the 
Bay. Boats were passing but they were far away. Oh, there 
came a yacht! It was near enough for him to see the sunlight 
glinting on the brass rails. Jack scrambled up, peeled off his 
white sweat-shirt, waved it. 

“Boat ahoy!” he yelled. “Help!” 

He thought they had not heard or did not heed if they had. 
Then the yacht slowed down. He saw men in white getting 
into a life boat, pulling toward him. He wanted to walk to meet 
them but his knees were wabbly. When they came up on the 
beach, he managed to tell them what had happened. Then he 
didn’t have to bother any more. 

A pleasant man, wearing dark sun-glasses, helped him to his 
feet and held his arm all the way to the boat. Others picked 
up the girls, and two of them helped the brown man. 
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In a jiffy, they were speeding across the blue water back 
to St. Augustine. Quickly they were at the pier. Somebody 
called an ambulance to take the boatman to a hospital. Then 
the man with the sun-glasses went with them to the hotel. Aunt 
Linda and Uncle Ted had not been worried, but they were 
when the yacht-man told the story. Uncle Ted kept shaking 
hands with him and promising to look him up in Miami. The 
pleasant man smiled at the girls, shook hands with Jack and was 
gone. 

Aunt Linda handed out three glasses of hot milk, insisting 
they must drink it. 

“If you'll rustle up some sandwiches,” Jack suggested, “I 
could manage a few.” 

Aunt Linda dabbed at her eyes, as she telephoned the order. 

“It was my fault,” Uncle Ted was walking up and down. 
“I should have gone with you!” 

“Could you have done better than Jack, if you’d been there, 
Ted?” Aunt Linda asked. “I’m proud of you, dear.” She smiled 
at the boy. 

Florence moved closer to her brother on the wicker settee. 

Jack felt warm and happy inside. 

“Tl tell my wish now,” he stuck his hands in his pockets. “It 
was for a real adventure. After this,” he grinned, “you girls 
can have all the Wishing Chimneys!” 
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Moruner: All ready for the picnic, heigh-ho, heigh-ho! 
FatHer: I’ve punched and I’ve pried, but The Bomber won’t yo. 








FATHER: _ a tap here and there will make the repair. 
Jerry: Oh, Mr. Stump, can Mary come? We'll have fun to spare. 





Se 





Mr. Stump: Mary, come and see Mr. Todd craw] under his car. 
Horses never acted like that and I’ve ridden far. 


| 














Mr. Stump: Like this to the front on my charger I’d dash, 
While around me the tumult of battle did crash. 





Tue Bomser: Bang! Bang-bang-bangety-bang! BANG! BANG! 
Mr. Stump: Help, help! I’m shot, I’m dead! Oh, my head! 
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FatHer: Oh, my! Did The Bomber scare you, Mr. Stump? 
Jerry: Well, here we all go with a bang and a bump. 











(Further adventures of THe Bomber will appear next month) 
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LISA’S SONG 


By RutH KENNELL 
Illustrated by Ann Eshner 














Wruen Lisa’s mother asked her what she wanted for her birth- 
day, she answered without a moment’s hesitation. 

“One of Mrs. Puff’s canaries, Mamma!” And then she added 
doubtfully, “If it wouldn’t be too expensive. . . .” 

The canaries sold for three dollars apiece, sometimes more. 
Lisa knew three dollars would buy a fine, laying hen, or two 
dozen baby chicks. 

All the families in this colony of one-acre ranches on the 
San Francisco Peninsula raised things in order to make a living. 
Mr. Garten, Lisa’s father, raised hens, and marketed the eggs. 
The people across the road raised rabbits. Mr. Puff raised 
pigeons, and Mrs. Puff, canaries. Lisa always though of her as 
“Mrs. Cream-Puff,” for she was short and plump with a soft, 
pretty face. 

Mrs. Garten smiled at her little daughter. “I don’t think it 
would be too expensive, honey. You’ve been a big help to your 
papa and me, and you deserve a nice present. Stop in at the 
Puffs on your way from school tomorrow and pick one out.” 
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As soon as school was out next day, Lisa ran so fast across the 
fields to the Puff ranch that when she arrived, she had no breath 





left to explain her errand. But Mrs. Puff seemed to be expecting 
her. She had baked her favorite cookies, full of almonds from 
their own tree, and while Lisa munched a cooky, she led her to 
the sun-porch where the cages hung. 

Lisa tried not to make any noise, for she knew that some of 
the birds were nesting. The mother birds sat on their nests made 
in wire strainers, while the fathers from a high perch kept a 
sharp lookout. In one cage both parents busily hopped about. 
Lisa could see their young in the nest, stretching their bare 
necks and opening their beaks for the food which their mother 
and father had to chew up for them. 

“Your Mamma phoned you were coming to pick out a can- 
ary for your birthday,” said Mrs. Puff, going toward a large 
cage full of yellow song-birds. 

Lisa’s eager eyes searched among them. “Where’s Heinie?” 
she inquired anxiously. 

“Heinie? Oh, I’ve put him in a cage by himself in my room.” 
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“I know why!” Lisa giggled in delight. “You guessed that he 
is the one I want, didn’t you?” 

Mrs. Puff’s pink and white face looked troubled. “I declare 
I didn’t dearie. Most people like this kind the best.” 

She stepped close to the cage and whistled a few notes. At 
once, an alert little songster on the swing took up the air and 
the others followed him, trilling until their tiny throats seemed 
ready to burst. 

“Wouldn’t you like one of these, Lisa? You may have 
Fritzie, the leader, if you want.” 

Lisa was silent. She did not like to seem unappreciative, but it 
was Heinie, and no other, that she wanted. Birds were like peo- 
ple. Each one was different, and Heinie was so very different. 
She loved the dark green of his coat, the perky black cap on one 
side of his head, and his voice, especially. It was not high as 
were the voices of the more delicate yellow canaries, but low 
and sweet like something dreamed. 

It seemed that whenever she came to see him and spoke to 
him in a soft, cooing voice, his bill would open wide and start 
quivering, and out would come a melody like nothing she had 
ever heard. It was a song especially for Lisa. 

“You're disappointed, I can see that, dearie, and I’m sorry,” 
Mrs. Puff was saying gently. “To tell the truth, you picked my 
choicest canary. The dark green are favored by fanciers and 
judges. I expect to get a good price for him at the conservatory 
in San Francisco. A dark green contralto like Heinie might 
bring as much as fifty dollars.” 

Fifty dollars! Lisa turned away disconsolately. “Thank you 
just the same, but I guess I don’t want a canary, Mrs. Puff,” she 
said politely. 

Mrs. Puff followed her to the door, trying to think of some- 
thing to say to comfort her. As she started down the walk be- 
neath the blossoming acacia tree, Mrs. Puff called after her: 
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“Wouldn’t you like to go along when we take Heinie up to 
the conservatory next Saturday?” 

Lisa nodded, pressing back her tears. 

They started out early Saturday morning. An hour’s drive up 
the Peninsula brought them to the door of a gray frame house 
with a stucco front. It stood in a long row of identical houses 
which ran up a steep hill. In the bay window hung a gold- 
lettered sign: “UpHaus Conservatory. Voice TRAINING 
ScHoot For Canaries.” When they had parked the car, Mrs. 





LISA FOLLOWED WITH HEINIE’S SMALL CAGE 
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Puff carried the large cage covered with thin muslin. Lisa fol- 
lowed with Heinie’s small covered cage. 

While they waited to see the director, Mrs. Puff showed 
Lisa about. In a large room, one glass wall of which looked 
out on the Golden Gate and the gleaming new bridge, hung 
many large cages, a dozen yellow canaries in each. These were 
the ordinary singers, Mrs. Puff explained. Cards on each cage 
gave their grading as to tone and range of notes. 

“Will Heinie be put here?” Lisa inquired timidly. 

“Oh, no. In that room with the glass door are the gifted birds. 
Each is kept in a sound-proof cage.” 

Lisa stood on tiptoe and peered through the glass at the rows 
of closed, silent cages. 

“On each cage is a card giving the bird’s pedigree,” continued 
Mrs. Puff. “They’re all descended from dark green canaries 
imported from Germany many years ago.” 

“But why are these canaries kept in sound-proof cages?” 
faltered Lisa. 

“Because canaries have such sharp ears, they imitate the 
sounds they hear when very young, before their own natural 
song comes to them. They begin their training when only a 
month old. For three months they’re kept in these cages where 
they don’t hear a sound except when the doors are opened for 
them to listen to a phonograph record of the artificial song 
they’re to learn. This lot are being taught to whistle “Yankee 
Doodle.’ At the end of three months those that have mastered 
the human song are graduated from the conservatory. Grad- 
uates sell for as much as a hundred to five hundred dollars 
apiece!” 

Lisa’s spirits sank even lower. She understood now that 
Heinie had a brilliant career ahead of him, but it seemed to her 
a dreary life for a little bird. She had planned to hang Heinie’s 
cage among the plants in the sun-room overlooking her mother’s 
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garden, and perhaps later on to get a quiet mate for him so that 
his happiness would be complete. 

The director called to them and they returned to the office. 
Mrs. Puff took the covering off the large cage and the yellow 
warblers performed for Mrs. Uphaus, who made notes on a 
card. 

“They'll do,” she decided crisply. “We’re paying three dol- 
lars for natural singers now. There’s always quite a demand 
for them.” 

“I have one bird I'd like you to test as a possible pupil in your 
special training course,” Mrs. Puff said to the director a little 
breathlessly. 

She removed the muslin cover from the small cage, over 
which Lisa hovered like an anxious mother hen. Inside sat 
Heinie looking so dejected that Lisa bent over him and spoke 
in tender, cooing tones. The green canary lifted his head and, 
with wide-open bill quivering, uttered a few low notes of liquid 
sweetness. Then in one prolonged breath he rolled inside his 
pulsing throat the melody that Lisa had believed was a special 
greeting to her. 

“How very original!” exclaimed the director, coming 
quickly to the cage. “A contralto of unusual quality. How old 
is he?” 

“Six months,” admitted Mrs. Puff reluctantly. 

Mrs. Uphaus expressed doubt that such a mature bird could 
be trained to sing an artificial song. 

“Suppose you leave the bird here for a week on trial, Mrs. 
Puff,” she said. “When you come next Saturday, I'll be pre- 
pared to make you an offer. In any case, we'll buy him. That’s 
definite.” 

Lisa was silent on the ride home. She thought of Heinie, im- 
prisoned in a dark soundless cell, and forced to learn a human 
song. 
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“Just think, dearie,” Mrs. Puff was chattering cheerfully, in 
an effort to break her silence, “movie stars and other famous 
people are customers for Mrs. Uphaus’s rollers. Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful if Heinie should go to the White House?” 

But even the idea that Heinie might one day sing “Yankee 
Doodle” for the President failed to comfort Lisa. 

Her birthday was the following Saturday, but when you are 
ten you already have responsibilities. She worked in the garden 
most of the lovely, spring day, for it was her special task to keep 
the weeds pulled in her mother’s luxuriant bed of bulbs and 
fuchsias. Overhead, the birds flew to and from their nests in the 
Italian cypress trees. Lisa loved them all, but with an impersonal 
affection quite different from the feeling she had for Heinie. 
The silly doggerel, 


“Heinie, oh, Heinie, 
I love but you... .” 


ran through her head like a lament. 

The sparrows and linnets chirped and trilled in hushed tones 
as their day’s work drew to a close. Soon it was time for Lisa to 
gather the eggs. It was no small task, going in and out of pens 
among a thousand hens. Still it was a pleasant one, groping to 
feel the smooth, warm eggs in the nests, and counting them one 
by one as she put them in the bucket. 

She heard a car in the driveway. 

“Lisa!” called her mother from the house. She came slowly, 
not feeling in the mood for visitors. 

Mrs. Puff sat in the living room with a cage on her knees 
wrapped in light muslin. Papa Garten was there in his overalls; 
Mamma Garten in her kitchen apron. 

“[’ve brought your birthday present, dearie!” Mrs. Puff 
beamed at her. 

Lisa turned her face away. Why did they insist upon giving 
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her another canary when they knew it was only Heinie she 
wanted? Mrs. Puff was talking in pleased tones as she removed 
the cover. 


“All week in the conservatory he refused to sing a note. So 
today the director told me they couldn’t pay more than five 
dollars for him. A temperamental singer is too much of a risk, 
she said. Of course, I refused. I couldn’t disappoint Lisa for a 
difference of two dollars!” 

Lisa turned quickly and dropped to the floor beside the un- 
covered cage. 

“Heinie, oh, Heinie—it’s you . . .” she sang joyously. 

Heinie smoothed his ruffled feathers, opened wide his quiver- 
ing bill, and trilled his lovely melody. 

“There it is!” Mrs. Puff whispered to Lisa’s parents in some- 
thing like awe. “He sings it only for her. It’s Lisa’s song!” 
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MY NAME IS YON YONSON 


A Lumber Camp Song 
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From A CuiLp’s Book or AMERICAN Sone, by Laura Pendleton. Used by 
permission of The Willis Music Company, owners of the copyright. 
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THE ENCHANTED ROCK 


By AntTHony CAMA 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


Part Two 


Two nours later the moon rose above the black Calabrian 
mountains and shone down on the island of Sicily with a silver 
light. The village of Grotta was very quiet. Only the soft mur- 
mur of the sea disturbed the stillness of the night. 

Within the home of Master Carlo, the cobbler, were many 
mysterious sounds. Outside a huge black dog stood guard. 

Signor Belzu came out of the door. “Captain Scuro,” he 
called. “Tt is time to go.” 

The Captain untied the two mules from the fig tree, while 
the cobbler put the jug into one of the baskets that were tied to 
the back of one of the mules. Then, with Signor Belzu and his 
dog leading the way, they started along the narrow, bumpy 
road which led to The High Rock. 

“Captain,” said Signor Belzu when they neared the top of 
the mountain, “you lead the way up to the face of the rock with 
the donkeys. Our friend the cobbler will follow you and I will 
bring up the rear with my dog.” 
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“But—but the ghosts! The evil spirits will kill us!” cried the 
cobbler. 

“Not with my dog around. He can eat evil spirits. But, re- 
member, no matter what happens, no matter what you may see, 
not one word must you utter or we are doomed. [ alone will 
speak. I am going to break off the olives. You will put the one 
I give you in your mouth. This will keep you from talking. 
The second is for Captain Scuro. The third I will give to the 
dog so he cannot bark. Be prepared, for as soon as I break off 
the three sacred olives we will be attacked by spirits.” 

In the next breath, Signor Belzu broke off the olives. The 
first he threw to the dog who swallowed it. Captain Scuro 
quickly snatched the second and put it in his mouth. The last 
one, Signor Belzu had to push between the trembling lips of the 
quaking Master Carlo. 

“Lead the way, Captain,” he commanded. 

But before they had taken ten steps a ghost leaped upon the 
back of Master Carlo and threw him to the ground. The poor 
man almost died with fright. He tried to scream for help, but 
the olive choked him. 

Suddenly the great dog leaped through the air. He clamped 
his jaws on the invisible enemy and with a shake of his huge 
head killed it and ate it in three bites. And before Master Carlo 
could regain his breath, Captain Scuro had pulled out his saber 
and was slashing the air like a mad man. Even the mules were 
attacked and thrown violently to the ground. Again the dog 
rushed forward slashing furiously with his great teeth. The 
animal seemed to be sucking in great breaths of air, but in reality 
he was eating the spirits he had killed. 

When the battle was over the mules were dead. About fifty 
yards ahead, climbing the rough steps cut along the side of The 
High Rock, was Signor Belzu. He was stiff as a rod. He was 
walking as though under a spell. In his hands the shell book 
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gleamed like silver beneath the bright glare of the full moon. 

Master Carlo was paralyzed with fear, but not so Captain 
Scuro. His blood was up. The saber lay broken in pieces at his 
feet. His clothes were torn to shreds. Dagger in hand he was 
stabbing the air savagely. Suddenly he realized that the foe was 
no more. He slipped the dagger betwen his teeth, whirled 
around, and lifting the fear-stricken cobbler upon his shoulders, 
began to climb the path which led to the rock. Behind him came 
the dog carrying the clay jug in his mouth. 

As he rounded a sharp corner, Captain Scuro almost bumped 
into Signor Belzu. He was standing there, right in front of the 
rough side of the rock, where a strange symbol had been cut 
into the stone, reading from the magic book. 

Suddenly, the ground began to quake. The air became cold. 
Slowly the side of the rock began to creak and squeak until 
the whole rock was trembling. Captain Scuro dropped Master 
Carlo to the ground and clasped his dagger. 

As the cobbler fell, he swallowed the olive. He reeled to his 
feet, his bald head gleaming in the moonlight. With eyes wide 
he watched the face of The High Rock open up. His fat body 
shivered like a mass of fresh jelly. 

Signor Belzu, his green eyes flashing, snatched the jug from 
the mouth of the dog. He jammed this into the arms of Master 
Carlo. Then, motioning to the two men to follow him, he en- 
tered the cave with his dog. 

Master Carlo shrunk back horrified. He turned to flee. The 
Captain stepped in front of him and pressed the point of his 
dagger against his companion’s throat. The cobbler turned after 
the first jab pricked his Adam’s apple. 

As the two men entered the passage of the rock, a great light 
struck their eyes. They reeled inward until they came to a wide 
chamber. There they saw three huge candles burning brightly 
and in this triangle was a great pile of gold and silver. Jewels of 
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every imaginable color and size covered the floor. Both men 
rushed forward eagerly, only to stop short beside Signor Belzu 
who was reading again from the magic shell book which he 
held in his hand. 

From the center of the pile of glittering jewels rose the hor- 
rible head of a gigantic serpent. Its deadly eyes stared with cold 
fire, and its tongue lashed in and out of its big mouth like a lash- 
ing whip. Higher and higher it rose above the men and the dog 
until its head hit the roof of the cave. Then, with a hissing 
sound, its mouth spread open. 

Captain Scuro bit the end of his moustache. 

Signor Belzu fearlessly continued to read from the three 
shells. His voice became soft and sweet. It seemed as though he 
were singing a song. Slowly, the mouth of the serpent shut with 
a click just an arm’s length from the head of Master Carlo. The 
latter, with eyes shut, remained standing, the jug held tight in 
his shaking arms. 

Under the spell of Signor Belzu’s mysterious chanting, the 
monster began to sway back and forth, back and forth. Its eyes 
closed. 

Captain Scuro watched the creature as it slowly became 
thinner and thinner and thinner until at last it looked like a long 
string of spaghetti. And then, very gently, it lowered its thin 
head and stuck it into the small mouth of the jug in the arms of 
Master Carlo. At every high pitch of Signor Belzu’s voice, it 
gave a short wriggle, and its long body entered the jug. 

This was an opportunity that Captain Scuro was not going to 
miss. He rushed to the side of the pile of treasure. From beneath 
his cloak he pulled out a cloth sack. This he proceeded to fill 
with jewels as fast as his hands could pick them up. The bag 
full, he threw it over his shoulder, and rushed toward the mouth 
of the cave. But no sooner had he reached the opening than a 
powerful unseen hand jerked him back. 
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FROM THE CENTER ROSE THE HEAD OF A GIGANTIC SERPENT 
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JEWELS AND ALL, HE WAS FLUNG AGAINST THE DOG 


With a snarl the Captain dashed forward again, only to be 
thrown back as if he had struck a solid wall. This time he 
dropped the treasure bag, and whipped out his dagger. Slashing 
left and right he plunged ahead only to fall outside the cave. 

Captain Scuro was so surprised that he sat on the ground for 
a minute blinking his eyes. Slowly he arose, and very cautiously 
entered the cave with no trouble at all. It was so easy he began 
to suspect that there was some magic force which prevented 
him from taking out the treasure. 

In the chamber the Captain saw the cobbler still standing 
paralyzed with fright. There was Signor Belzu reading away 
in a sing-song voice while the serpent kept coiling its body 
inside the jug. And there was the huge dog staring at him—and 
laughing! Yes, Captain Scuro would have sworn the beast was 
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laughing at him! This enraged him. He grasped the sack of 
jewels again and dashed for the exit. 

It was no use. A great force lifted Captain Scuro through the 
air. Jewels and all, he was flung against the dog. The beast rolled 
over and smashed against the candles. I'wo of them broke and 
went out. 

Signor Belzu stopped his chantings for a moment to see what 
was the trouble. Immediately the body of the serpent began to 
swell. In that instant Master Carlo opened his eyes. When he 
saw the tail of the dreadful creature wagging under his very 
nose he cried out, “Per Dio!” 

Suddenly a tremendous roar filled the air and the treasure 
cave exploded as though a great deposit of gun-powder had 
been touched off. The whole mountain rose into the air and 
crashed downward, completely burying the cave under tons 
of rocks and uprooted trees. 

That was the end of the terrible stranger and his horrible 
dog. Nor did the people of Grotta ever again see the village 
cobbler or Captain Scuro. And to this day the treasure is be- 
lieved still to be inside The High Rock, but as no one can dig 
away a whole mountain it seems to be fated to remain there for- 
ever. 


THE END 
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Illustration by Eric Simon from Haym SALOMON 


REALLY TRUE ann NEARLY TRUE 


Peopte often say “Truth is stranger than fiction” for some 
of the most exciting stories are about things that really hap- 
pened. Take Clara Barton. She had an exciting life because she 
“followed the cannon” through the Civil War. Wherever there 
were men and battles she went, afraid of no danger, not guns 
nor disease, nor people who thought women’s place was in the 
home. She was the pioneer of the American Red Cross. A 
pioneer thinker was Benjamin Franklin, who was never afraid to 
be different. He liked to experiment. 

You all know Paul Revere’s ride, but do you know that Paul 
Revere was famous as a bell-maker and an inventor, too. His 
story is told in Earty American. Another hero of the Ameri- 
can Revolution who is just beginning to be honored is Haym 
Salomon. He found money for Washington when the army 
was starving at Valley Forge, he found food to keep the soldiers 
alive, and credit when it was needed to protect the new colo- 
nies. He had a passion for liberty and a loyalty to the land which 
was beginning to be a refuge from intolerance. 

Three anthologies are worth noting. Famous AMERICAN 
Fryers tells the stories of aviators, in peace and war. MEN oF 
Power tells how the great dictators of history rose to power. 
Men Wiruovt Fear tells about the men today who live with 
danger, drilling oil wells, fighting fever, diving in the deep seas, 
or digging tunnels. It’s all in the day’s work to them. 
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Cara Barton by Mildred Pace. Scribners. $1.50. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN by Enid Meadowcroft. Crowell. $2. 

Earty American by Mildred Pace. Scribners. $1.50. 

HayM Sa.omon, Son of Liberty, by Howard Fast. Messner. $2.50. 
Famous AMERICAN FLyers by Chelsea Fraser. Crowell. $2.50. 

MEN oF Power by Albert Carr. Viking. $2.50. 

MEN witHouT Fear by John J. Floherty. Lippincott. $2. 


These seven books are true stories about great men and 
women. But there are other stories, nearly as true and just as 
exciting, about the boys and girls who saw history made in 
America. There is Seraphina Todd whose family hopefully 
emigrated to Texas. But others were there first: the Indians 
who were cruelly hostile, and the Spanish who were jealous. 
The daily perils of the frontier are told in Wit Dantet Boone 
ON THE Caro.iny TRrat and the perils of the sea in Ports oF 
THE Past. You'll like David and his Indian blood-brother in 
Sons oF Liserty and the mischievous boy and spunky girl in 
THe Cownwe TRUNK. 

SERAPHINA Topp by Margaret Ann Hubbard. Macmillan. $2. 


Wir Danie Boone on THE CaROLINy TRAIL by Alexander Key. 
Winston. $2. 


Sons or Liserty by Gertrude Robinson. Dutton. $2. 
Tue Cowniwe Trunk by Eleanor Weakley Nolen. Oxford. $1.50. 


Science has its drama, too, its queer happenings and its in- 
teresting miracles. You will find the inside story of radio, of 
steam shovels, of photography, of machine guns and other 
scientific mysteries in WHat Makes THE WHEELS Go Rounn, 
a first-time physics. Then there’s a new edition of Tue Boys’ 
Own Book or Great Inventions. If you are full of scientific 
questions, here are the answers. 

Wuat Makes tHe Wueets Go Rounp by Edward G. Huey. 
Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.50. 


Tue Boys’ Own Book or Great INvENTIONs by Floyd Darrow and 
C. J. Hylander. Macmillan. $2. 
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Nancy Puzzlewit was quite excited. “Look,” she cried. “I’ve just 
made a new kind of puzzle. It’s easy and it’s fun, too.” 

She was sitting on the grass in the shade of a huge oak tree. Peter sat 
down behind her and looked over her shoulder. 

“You make lines in the diagram,” Nancy explained. “See, the first 
one says: If rabbits have long ears, draw a diagonal line from 6B to sC. 
Well, rabbits do have long ears, so I put that line in just to show how it 
is done. If it says something that isn’t true, like rabbits have long tails, 
you just skip it.” 

“What happens at the end?” asked Peter. 

“The lines make a picture of something,” Nancy said. “Use a crayon 
and it will show up better.” 

Peter took the puzzle and began to work it out. 
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If rabbits have long ears, draw a diagonal line from 6B to s5C. 

If giraffes climb trees, draw a diagonal line from 2A to 5D. 

If guinea pigs wag their tails, draw a horizontal line from 6D to 6H. 
If cats like to eat fish, draw a horizontal line from s5E to 5H. 

If butter melts in the sun, draw a vertical line from J8 to J3. 
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6. If bananas grow in bunches, draw a diagonal line from 9C to 7E. 

7. If locust trees are evergreen, draw a vertical line from 5E to 9E. 
8. If badgers live in burrows, draw a vertical line from 5E to 3E. 

9. If raccoons wash their food, draw a horizontal line from 8I to 8J. 
10. If tigers have spots, draw a horizontal line from 4B to 4D. 

11. If beavers have flat tails, draw a vertical line from 9C to 8C. 

12. If otters build slides, draw a diagonal line from 5C to 6D. 

13. If snakes shed their skins, draw a horizontal line from 7E to 7I. 
14. If horses moo, draw a vertical line from 3F to 4F. 

15. If pearls are made by oysters, draw a horizontal line from 3D to 3E. 
16. If hermit crabs never change their shells, draw a line from 2I to 31. 
17. If a rhinoceros has no horns, draw a diagonal line from 8E to 5G. 
18. If a deer sheds its antlers, draw a vertical line from 5H to 3H. 

19. If thistles are prickly, draw a diagonal line from 6B to 8C. 
20. If caterpillars become butterflies, draw a vertical line from 8I to 7I. 
21. If maple trees bear acorns, draw a diagonal line from 8G to 4K. 
22. If skunks are black and white, draw a line from 3H to 3). 
23. If clams live in sand, draw a vertical line from 6D to 3D. 


“It’s a Scottie,” cried Peter, as he filled in the outline he had drawn 
with a black crayon. 

Tom reached over and picked up the rest of the crayons. “Would 
you like to see me do a trick?” he asked. 

Peter and Nancy said they would. 

“All right,” Tom went on. “I'll turn my back, and you pick out one 
of these crayons and hide the rest. Roll up the one you choose in a 
sheet of paper and hand it to me. Then I'll tell you what color it is 
without looking at it.” 

He turned away and his brother and sister followed his directions. 
When they handed him the crayon, all rolled up, he put it behind his 
back. After a few seconds he returned it to them. 

“Tt’s the blue one,” he said. 

Nancy gasped. “That’s right,” she cried. “But how—” 

Peter interrupted her. “I saw what he did,” he said. “When his hands 
were behind him, he unrolled the crayon and made a mark on his wrist 
with it. Then he rolled it up again. But as he handed it back to us, he 
glanced at his wrist and saw the blue mark.” 

Tom grunted. “That’s right,” he replied. “Your eyes are too bright. 
See if you are as good at guessing riddles.” 

Nancy jumped up. “We can ask riddles at supper,” she said. “That’s 
mother calling us. It must be supper time.” 
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Crafts “a Hobbies 


RECORD OF SUMMER 


Summer has come to the country and to home gardens and city 
parks. Hundreds of different leaves and flowers and grasses are growing 
and changing from week to week and day to day. You can make a 
fascinating record of your favorites in a very easy way. Blueprints of 
flowers and grasses are inexpensive, beautiful and easy to make. They 
can be kept in a looseleaf notebook which you will enjoy looking at 
next winter. 

First you will need a supply of blueprint paper which you can get at 
a draughtsman’s supply shop or any large stationery store. This comes 
in a roll 36” wide and must be cut in a dark room or at night. It is better 
to have the store cut it even if it costs a bit more. You will find that 5” 
by 7” is a good size. This is large enough for most flowers and leaves 
and fits into most notebooks. Place the face side of the paper all the 
same way and keep that side down. Also keep this paper well wrapped 
as any exposure to light will spoil it for further use. Only pull out one 
sheet at a time. 

Next get a printing frame that will fit the size of your paper. Any 
store that carries photographer’s supplies will have this. 

















Now you are ready to begin. Select some fine leaf or a dainty spray 
of flowers. Place it flat against the glass part of the open frame. Now 
take a piece of your paper and place it in the frame with the blue side 
next to the flowers and glass. Tie the frame together, turn it over and 
expose it to the sun with the glass side up. Leave it until the paper 
turns deep blue—4o to 60 seconds is about right if the sun is strong. 
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Then remove the paper and wash it thoroughly in cold water. Run- 
ning water is fine if you have it. If not, be sure to give your print a good 
rinsing after you have thrown away the first water. Next put your 
paper between newspapers to dry. A weight on top will keep it flat. 

After it is dry the print may be colored a bit and the veins of the 
leaves drawn in with ink or crayons. If you will put a square piece of 
paper in one of the lower corners before you start printing, this will 
leave a white space where you can write the name of your specimen and 
the date found. 

After a little experimenting you will find many ways of making your 
prints more interesting and beautiful. Cut-outs can be used to show the 
natural setting of the plant. For example, look at the water lily below. 
A zig-zag line cut from paper was placed just under the lily to repre- 
sent water, then a fish and frog were added in the same way. 
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You can also let your fancy roam as did the maker of the second 
print who added cut-outs of bugs with hats to a print of some fine 
grasses, Tissue paper when printed gives the effect of shadows and 
could be used for fairies. Fanciful cards can be much improved by the 
use of water colors in appropriate places. 

If you develop this craft from the artistic side and are good at design, 
you should be able to make some lovely cards. These may be used as 
greeting cards or book marks or place cards for a party. 

But to my mind, the best of all is to keep your successful prints to- 
gether in a notebook and so have a fine record of your summer to 
enjoy next winter. 























Adapted from Nature IN Recreation. Marguerite Ickis, 
70 Morningside Drive, New York, N. Y. $1.00. 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parane. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


A VAIN DREAM 


The urge to fly above 

The clouds surges 

In my heart 

Like a rushing flow of water 
To fly above the clouds 

In a world of my own; 

To fly, oh! what I wouldn’t 
Give. I watch the planes 
Take off. I watch them fly by, 
Speeding, speeding across the 
Expanse of sky. 

Oh! to be there, flying swiftly 
With them. Oh what a vain 
Dream; flying high above the 
Clouds. 

With my little models I 
Pretend that I am there; 

I look at pictures, I read 
Magazines. 

If I could only fly high 
Above the clouds in that 
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Vast expanse of air, 

Pulling back upon the stick 
And climbing up, up! into 
Space; diving, turning, twisting 
In that vast expanse of 

Open spaces. 


—Louis Parsons, age 11 


FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL 


Jimmy Pert was a young sparrow coming from the very decent 
family of Perts. 

Far back along the line there had been a member of the family who 
was rather a scoundrel, and it was thought that Jimmy had inherited 
some characteristics from him. 

Jimmy’s thoughts were a mixture of sorrow and happiness for it 
was his first day at school. He was happy because he was to see his 
school mates again, and sad because he would have to return to dreary 
lessons. His mother tucked an appetizing lunch under his wing, handed 
him a crumb for the teacher and pecked him good-by. 

Soon he arrived at the grove where the school was placed. Each 
class had a tree; the younger classes had smaller trees as they could not 
fly as well. If they fell from a small tree they would not hurt them- 
selves as badly. 

Jimmy Pert was soon shown the tree in which he belonged and 
found himself on a comfortable twig among many other little sparrows. 
The teacher pecked for attention and immediately all peeping stopped 
and then, to start the school year, each one told of the place they had 
visited. Some gave accounts of tropical flowers they had seen, and 
others of strange wonders. One little bird ventured to tell how he 
had been caught in a tropical storm and his family was the only one 
to survive it. 

After this was done the teacher passed out some schoolbooks and 
equipment, and lessons began. First came the reading class where there 
was quite a buzz as every one studied their lesson and was finally called 
to recite. Jimmy was pecked soundly two or three times because he 
had his eyes on a very dainty song sparrow. 

In the midst of the spelling lesson the twig on which Jimmy was 
seated snapped—and down he plunged toward earth. 

A confusion ensued and the teacher and the pupils rushed out and 
tried to rescue him. It happened that some person had left a pot of 
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black dye under the tree. This broke Jimmy’s fall and saved him injury 
but what a sorry looking sight he was! 

Immediately all the pupils began to laugh, “Ha ha ha, we will have 
no blackbirds in this class.””’ Even the teacher could not contain an 
amused chuckle. 

When Jimmy Pert got home he had quite a time persuading his 
mother that he was Jimmy Pert. Finally she asked him what his middle 
name was and he told her it was Adoliphus and she let him in. 

In time the dye wore off and with it the suspicion and he was his 
own self again. 

—Tuurtow R. WILson, age 12 


THE PRETTY FLOWER 


I have a pretty flower 
And it’s so dainty white, 
It matches one of my dresses 
With its many colors bright. 
I like to watch it float, 
Its beauty is my delight. 
And like me it goes to sleep 
In the dark and quiet night. 
I love the flower very much 
Its name is water lily. 
—ELEANOR JOANNE Hvrr, age 8, 


SUMMER 

















In sum-mer when it’s ve-ry hot, and all the child- ren play, 
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car, they go by train, they go by boat and ae- ro - plane. 





—MENA NUNBERG, age 9 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


John Miller writes from Los Angeles that they have a Penguin Club 
well started. They have elected officers and have eight members. Mar- 
garet Morris of Washington, D. C. reports another new branch and says 
“Our colors are black and white; our badge is the Peter Penguin pin; 
our bird, the penguin; our flowers, lilies; and our song, Playmates.” 

And here is news from “The Penguins at your Service” in Baltimore: 
“On June 7 we are having a puppet show. All the girls in the club have 
been working hard. In the latter part of July we are going to have a 
lawn party. All the dues money which we take in goes for the lawn 
party. In the fall we are going to publish a magazine. One of the club 
members will furnish the typewriter. We will all write stories and 
poems.” 

A Penguin Club on Long Island reports that they gave a marionette 
show, Hansel and Gretel, charging two cents admission. They are saving 
money to buy a new marionette. 

Isabelle Welter writes from Staten Island (penguins seem to thrive on 
islands), “We have established a colony of penguins in a garage of one 
of the members. We have soap penguins, wooden penguins, and china 
penguins. We have penguins of all sizes. In school we are reading lots 
about penguins. Penguins are our main source of conversation on club 
day.” 

The club in Keosauqua, Iowa sent me some good rhymes and stories 
about penguins. I don’t know which was best, but I think you will like 
this story. 


PETER DIDN’T MIND 


One day Peter didn’t want to do what he was supposed to do. He 
took his brother, Rockhopper, and went to get some fish. His mother 
told him not to go to the river. But he took his brother and went any- 
way. Pretty soon his mother and father heard a yell and they went 
down to the river to see what was the matter with them. Rockhopper, 
Peter’s brother, had lost track of Peter and didn’t know what to do. 
Mr. Penguin went out to get him. When they found Peter they made 
him apologize for letting Rockhopper go. Peter said that he got mad at 
him because he wouldn’t catch his own fish. After this happened Mr. 
and Mrs. Penguin had to take them both every place they went. 


—Betry Frances Cook, age 10 
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IMPORTANT 


Are you going away this summer? 

Then don’t forget to send us your 

address, so that you will not miss 
Black Plantation, the new serial beginning this month. 
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Ten scripts, each for a different type of production, are in 
WITH PUPPETS MIMES AND SHADOWS by Marcaket K. SoIFEr 
Besides the complete scripts, the book gives directions for their produc- 
tion. Also, it is filled with exciting suggestions for writing and producing 
original plays. 132 pages, cloth, $1.50 
THE FURROW PRESS — 156 Firro AVENUE — NEw York, N. Y. 














CAMPING WORLD 


The National Magazine 0f Camping”’ 








Presents interesting 

















CAMPING WORLD ideas and projects for 
11 East 44th St., New York, N. Y. ... Arts and Crafts... 
Please send me a sample copy. Outdoor Games... In- 
N door Games... Music 
ame D ti 

. . - Dramatics ... 
Position Water Sports. . . Rid- 

ing... Dancing... 
Address Woodcraft . . . Story 
City State Telling... Land 

eee coe Sports .. . etc. 
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BY AUTHORS AND ARTISTS WHO TOP 
THE FIELD IN CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


Selected from the best stories that have appeared in STORY 
PARADE MAGAZINE these are the books your children 
will love to read and own. Profusely illustrated with line 
drawings. Distinctive, colorful jackets. Uniformly bound in 
turdy stamped cloth, Size 644x8% 
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TONIO AND THE STRANGER RUNAWAY 
A Mexican Adventure by by Hildegarde Hawthorne 


Elizabeth Coatsworth Illustrated by Armstrong Sperry 
Illustrated by 


Wilfrid S. Bronson foot from Massachu 
A thrilling adventure with a hun- to become 
gry, wounded stranger brings Tonio uralist, Auc 
the fulfillment of his dearest wish. 


THE YANKEE CAPTAIN IN 
PATAGONIA 

by Charles J. Finger 

Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz 

A true tale of the sea about a pirate 

who wanted to be king, and Cap- 

tain Brown with his crew of eight 

who outwitted him 


THE MYSTERY DOGS OF GLEN HAZARD 
by Maristan Chapman ®@ Illustrated by Kurt Wiese Abe Gout Sher 


Teddy had always longed fora dog—but he hadn't expected %@ School 
? ar 
that a dog would lead him to an exciting mystery. ‘ a 
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PICTURE BOOKS 


Top Ranking STORY PARADE Stories Previously Published 


THE KING AND THE Fascinating stories and rich THE GOAT THAT WENT TO 
PRINCESS four-color and black-and- SCHOOL 
Story by Jack O’Brien white illustrations makethese Story by Ellis Credle 
Pictures by Kurt Wiese carefully selected stories the Pictures by the author 
MOTHER MAKES choice of discriminating 
CHRISTMAS parents and book-loving OSCAR, THE TRAINED SEAL 
Story by Cornelia Meigs youngsters. Large, clear type. Story by Mabel E. Neikirk 
Pictures by Lois Lenski Colorful jackets. Pictures by Frank Dobias 


How a determined boy adventured on 


setts to Philadelphia 
apprenticed to the great nat- 


von. 
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A PICTURE DICTIONARY for CHILDREN 


Garnette Watters and S. A. Courtis 


Designed by two of America’s foremost educators. 


Teaches the alphabet, read- concentration, résourceful- 
ing, writing, spelling and is ness and persistence. En- 
am easy aid to acquiring a dorsed by leading librarians 
large vocabulary. Develops and teachers, 


4832 words! 1200 pictures! 480 pages! 
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